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FRANCIS, Sam 

AMERICAN, 1923 — 

TWO WORLDS 

Oil on Canvas, 96 x 11614 

Collection The Art Gallery of Toronto 

Gift from the Women’s Committee Fund, 1960 


THE WOMEN’S COMMITTEE’S CHALLENGE 


From the end of the Second World War, the dominant 
—and international — school of painting has been the one 
which has been called Abstract Expressionism. Since its 
painters did not reproduce the world as they saw it, did 
not, indeed, paint recognizable objects (and were there- 
fore genuinely non-objective) and did not even make use 
of symbols, their works at first seemed disturbing. There 
was nothing aside from the abstract visual elements them- 
selves — colour, line, light, rhythm, etc. — to provide a 
clue to the meaning of these works; and many assumed 
they possessed no meaning and were probably fraudulent. 
Others were irritated that the exclusion of everything, 
except what is essential to the very nature of painting 
itself, implied that these works were painted for a small 
coterie of devotees. And still others were bothered by 
what they felt was the megalomania revealed by the 
enormous canvases used by most of the leaders of this 
school. The more speculative were concerned with arriv- 


ing at standards by which the quality of these works could 
be judged, a difficulty probably best answered by Profes- 
sor James Ackerman, an architectural historian and 
chairman of the Department of Fine Arts at Harvard, 
who wrote in the Atlantic Monthly that one always 
judged any work of art under any circumstances by those 
very abstract elements out of which Abstract Expres- 
sionist paintings are exclusively composed. 


Canadian painters knew this movement and responded 
to it, many of them even becoming adherents of it. Clear- 
ly the Art Gallery should have been able to acquire works 
by the leading representatives of any such dominant 
school of contemporary painting; but at that time it only 
had the special funds to buy Canadian art and an occa- 
sional earlier picture. With the advice and encouragement 
of the director, Mr. Martin Baldwin, the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Art Gallery generously decided to come to 
its rescue by raising money to buy contemporary art. 


At first the purchases made possible by this committee 
were from the periphery of that circle which was radiat- 
ing from its centre in the School of New York. From 


1950 to 1954 its members gave the Gallery the money to > 


buy a collection of British paintings which showed an 
increasing reduction of the shapes of actual objects to 
simple, abstract forms. The artists chosen, among them 
Ben Nicholson, Graham Sutherland, Ceri Richards and 
Peter Lanyon, are still (along with Francis Bacon whom 
they did not buy) the leaders of English painting, and we 
shall be able to judge the wisdom of the selection this 
November when the same artists will be represented in 
the Gallery’s exhibition of Recent British Painting, circu- 
lated by the British Council. 


Courtesy: The Telegram, Toronto 


Mrs. J. G. Godsoe and Mrs. Ian Crookston, of 
the Women’s Committee Purchase Committee 
seen in the sculpture court the day they were 
elected Vice-President and President of the 
Women’s Committee, for 1963-64. 


In 1956 the interest swung to the continent of Europe 
and works by Frenchmen like Dufour, Georges Mathieu 
and Vieira da Silva and the Italian, Afro, were acquired. 
To this collection a particularly subtle canvas by the 
Spaniard, Feito, was added last year. All of these show 
the rather quiet and refined painting of Southern Euro- 
pean followers of this school. The Art Gallery itself has 
added a painting by the Dutchman, Appel, which shows 
the comparative violence and vigour of some northern 
European painters. 


In 1960, the Women’s Committee’s Purchase Commit- 
tee decided to take the plunge and raise money for the 
strongest examples possible of the School of New York 
itself, regardless of their cost or size. This began with a 
large vigorous painting, Two Worlds, by Sam Francis 
(born 1923), which Sir Herbert Read has said is one of 
the finest works by this artist; it was chosen to represent 
Francis at the Seattle World’s Fair. The Committee made 
it possible to acquire a big Franz Kline (1910-62), 
Cupola, just before this artist died; it became an import- 
ant part of the retrospective exhibition of his work which 
opened the new Museum of Modern Art in Washington, 
D.C. The next acquisition was smaller, quieter and more 
intimately related to what Braque, Picasso and Schwitters 
had done in the earlier part of the twentieth century; this 
was In Grey with Parasol by Robert Motherwell (born 
1915), which was shown in The Museum of Modern 
Art’s Assemblage exhibition. Then there was the great 
coup of triumphantly buying a painting called No. J 
White and Red by Mark Rothko, considered to be one of 
the giants of the mid twentieth century. 


Having made possible the acquisition of these four 
major works by four of the most important figures in 
Abstract Expressionism — and having been supported 
in this policy by the Gallery’s own purchase of a Hans 
Hofmann (born 1880) — Mr. Withrow and the Women’s 
Committee’s Purchase Committee decided to move both 
backward and forward. They moved backward — in time 
only — by buying the handsome Homage to the Square 
by Josef Albers (born 1888), who had been a member of 
the Bauhaus in Germany in the 1920s and whose works 
had influenced Rothko so much. They moved forward — 
again in time—by buying one of the works by the younger 
generation, the fresh Blue White by Ellsworth Kelly (born 
1923). In doing this, they have given us a sense of both 
the moment before and the moment after Abstract Ex- 
pressionism. 


The Women’s Committee realizes that contemporary 
art is only alive when it is controversial and that the con- 
troversy should only take place when there is actual 
knowledge of the works of art themselves. No reproduc- 
tions can possibly give the correct impression, for ex- 
ample, of the size of the Rothko, the texture of the 
Motherwell, the subtlety of Albers’ colour. What the 
members of the Women’s Committee have done — with 
the same daring that the Junior Women’s Committee 
showed in buying Henry Moore’s Seated Warrior in 1955 
— is to provide some solid substance for the controversy. 
They have challenged us (whether our tastes have stopped 
with Impressionism or whether we feel Abstract Expres- 
sionism is already effete and old-fashioned) to stand be- 
fore the Francis or the Rothko or the Kline, and to see 
whether our response can be completely detached and 
neutral and in all cases identical, or whether we find our- 
selves caught up in an environment (quite different in 
each case) with which the artist has tried to envelop us. 
We are challenged by the very existence of these pictures 
within The Art Gallery of Toronto to contemplate a 
movement which has already demonstrated itself to be 
the major one in this part of our century. sag 8 5 


The Art Gallery as a Corporate Entity 


In July, 1900, through the efforts of a number of prominent Toronto citizens including Mr. G. A. Reid, then 
President of the O.S.A., and Mr. Edmund Walker (afterwards Sir Edmund), a new corporate entity known as The Art 


Museum of Toronto was created under the Benevolent and Provident Societies’ Act and confirmed three years later by 
Provincial statute. 


The members of the association were empowered to control its policy and administer its affairs by means of a 
Council of members, the majority to be elected by the membership of the association. A change of name to “The Art 
Gallery of Toronto” was effected by statute in April, 1919. 


The by-laws governing the affairs of the Gallery now in effect have not altered the original concept of the Gallery 
Council which meets at regular intervals at least seven times each year. Council has 15 members of whom three are 
elected annually for five year terms by the Gallery members at each Annual General Meeting (to be held this year on 
October 3); 5 members of the Council of the City of Toronto appointed annually by the City each to serve for a term of 
one year, and Founder members of the Gallery (qualification for which is now a donation of $10,000 or more). 


The Council elects its officers: a president, one or more vice-presidents and appoints or reappoints the full time 
Gallery administrative officers — the director, the curator and the secretary-treasurer. 


While the Council is responsible for Gallery policy, much of the planning and preliminary detail is handled by 
standing committees created by Council and reporting regularly to it. Although the chairman of each committee is 
usually a member of Council, the great majority of committee members is not. Approximately eight or nine Gallery 
members serve on each of the following committees: Finance and Administration; Canadian-American Collection; Euro- 
pean Collection; Exhibition; Extension and Public Relations. There are two other large active groups: the Women’s 
Committees, mentioned in our lead article, and a Campaign Committee which now includes some sixty prominent business 
men who annually solicit donations for the support of the Gallery from business corporations and individuals. 


The Director is held responsible by Council for the operation of the Gallery in accord with the policy and instruc- 
tions of Council and to ensure that the Gallery also functions in accord with the preamble to the statute of incorpora- 
tion of 1903: The cultivation and advancement of fine and applied Arts by means of the establishment and maintenance of a building 
or buildings devoted to and used for and in connection with such Arts, the holding of exhibitions therein, the use thereof by artists 
and others for art purposes, the acquiring of works of art for a permanent Gallery or Museum ... and generally, by any lawful 
means, to encourage, promote and further Art interests in the Province of Ontario... A.K.K. 


A Tribute 


On May 3 at the Opening of the Cana- 
dian Society of Graphic Art, two of the 
exhibition galleries were named after two 
deceased benefactors, Mr. Frank P. 
Wood and Mr. Walter C. Laidlaw, and as 
a mark of respect to their memory, inscrip- 
tions in marble to this effect were unveiled. 


Among the finest European master- 
pieces in the Gallery’s collection are eight 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Wood 
during their lifetime and three which were 
bequeathed by Mr. Wood to the Gallery 
with his thirty-acre property on Bayview 


FRANK P. WOOD WALTER C. LAIDLAW 


Avenue. Mr. Wood may be called the originator of The 
Art Gallery of Toronto Foundation, the sale of this prop- 
erty making possible the creation of the Foundation. The 
proceeds were set up in Mr. Wood’s name as the Founda- 
tion’s first endowment fund and the income has en- 
abled the Gallery to acquire many other valuable works 
of art. 

Highly respected and well known as an active business- 
man, Mr. Walter C. Laidlaw gave much of his time, 


energy and money in support of many local humanitarian 
and cultural organizations, among which the Gallery 
ranked high. As an early Founder member, Mr. Laidlaw 
served on Council from 1924 as Chairman of a variety 
of committees and as Honorary Secretary. His annual 
financial help and gifts of works of art culminated in an 
endowment fund gift of $250,000 to The Art Gallery 
of Toronto Foundation, which at his request was listed 
as “anonymous” until his death in 1962. A.K.K. 


PICASSO 
AND 
MAN 


HE major exhibition to be arranged by The Art 
Gallery this year will be Picasso and Man, scheduled 
to open at the Gallery on January 10, 1964, and to go 


STEWART (Houston) Bagnani is known and re- 


spected by everyone in Ontario concerned with the visual 
arts. 


In 1951, Mrs. Gilbert Bagnani organized the Gallery’s 
Extension programme and from that year to the present 
has directed its many varied activities. Although she re- 
tired from this position last spring, we are happy to 
announce that the Gallery will continue to enjoy her able 
assistance in the Extension Department as a special lec- 
turer, particularly in the Thursday Morning Members’ 
Lecture series. 


Aware of the way in which art can enrich the lives 
of people in outlying districts, she has been, through her 
unigue charm, the Gallery’s chief good-will ambassador 
for over a decade. Art Groups, both new and established, 
have sought her advice and have always received words 
of encouragement and sympathetic enthusiasm temp- 
ered by common sense and experience. She has helped 
them to organize exhibitions, enlarge their membership, 
procure a place to meet, arrange lectures and demonstra- 
tions, and solve problems too numerous to mention. 


Her success in this work has been aided by an intimate 
and thorough knowledge of the people of Ontario — not 
only in the City of Toronto and its outlying suburbs, but 
in the towns and villages throughout the province. Al- 
though largely educated abroad, Mrs. Bagnani is a fifth 
generation Canadian. Her great-grandfather, Sir John 
Beverley Robinson, was the first Chief Justice of Upper 
Canada and a cousin of D’Arcy Boulton, the builder of 
The Grange. Many of her interests are as deep in the 
history of this province as are her roots. 


on to the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Of all the art- 
ists of the twentieth century, Picasso has been the one 
who has remained most consistently involved with the 
human predicament — whether he has responded to its 
tragedies, its boredoms or to its joys. Although he can 
make inanimate things come alive (as he himself said of 
a wartime Still Life with Sausage, he had “painted the 
forks as if they were souls crying out in purgatory”), it 
was decided in this exhibition to eliminate everything in 
Picasso’s work which did not represent a human being. 
These paintings, drawings, prints and pieces of sculpture 
will, however, cover the more than sixty years of his 
exceptionally creative career. 


We are borrowing works from private collections and 
public museums in Canada, the United States and Europe. 
The core of the exhibition will be a dozen paintings lent 
by The Museum of Modern Art, New York, including 
one of Picasso’s major works, the Demoiselles d’ Avignon 
of 1906-07. With the most perfect piece of timing and 
good fortune, The Art Gallery was given anonymously 
in May an important Blue Period work, the Crouching 
Woman (here illustrated) of 1902 which will also be part 
of the exhibition itself. J.S:B: 


And now, she is going to be able to devote more time 
to the hobby for which she never has enough time — 
“looking, just looking” at works of art. 


We are delighted to announce the appointment of Miss 
Nancy Robertson, who has been with the Gallery for 7 years, 
as the new Curator of the Extension and Education Depart- 
ment. W.J.W. 


Harold Robinson 


Contributors to this issue of News and Notes 
William J. Withrow, Director; Jean Sutherland 
Boggs, Curator; Arthur K. Kember, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Editor: Janine Smiter. 


